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Within  the  past  few  years,  I  have  happened,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  friends  interested  in  psychic  research,  to  ob¬ 
serve  three  different  phases  of  occult  pheinonena.  The  first 
is  materialization,  a  process  by  which  professional  mediums 
pretend  to  call  np  the  vi.sible  and  tangible  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  second  is  trance-medinmship  :  the  medium,  in 
this  case  also  professional,  pretends  to  be  controlled  liy  some 
departed  spirit  who  uses  the  tongue  of  the  medium,  rather 
unskilfully,  as  a  means  of  communication  with  living  be¬ 
ings.  The  third  is  automatic  writing:  in  this,  acting  as  a‘ 
medium  myself,  I  have  held  a  pencil  and  allowed  nu' hand 
to  run  imwatched  and  uncontrolled  by  any  conscious  act 
of  will.  I  have  thus  written  a  great  many  distinct  words, 
and  a  few  articulate  sentences. 
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Remote  as  this  statement  may  appear  from  a  confession 
of  capital  crime,  and  far  from  conclusive  as  my  limited 
observation  and  experiment  must  be,  I  found  that  when, 
in  studying  the  life  of  Cotton  Mather,  I  was  compelled  to 
examine  the  history  of  Salem  witchcraft,  my  own  occult 
experiences  had  induced  in  me  a  state  of  mind  that  led  to 
some  speculative  conclusions  widely  different  from  those 
commonly  accepted.  These  I  shall  venture  to  state,  wholly 
aware  that  1  have  neither  the  scientific  nor  the  historical 
learning  necessary  to  give  them  even  a  seml)lance  of  author¬ 
ity,  but  hoping  that  they  may  perhaps  prove  suggestive 
of  a  line  of  study  which,  in  more  competent  hands  than 
mine,  might  lead  to  interesting  I’esults  ;  for  I  am  disposed 
to  believe  not  only  that  in  1692  there  was  existent  in  New 
England,  under  the  name  of  witchcraft,  a  state  of  things 
quite  as  dangerous  as  any  epidemic  of  crime,  but  also  that 
there  is  perhaps  reason  to  surmise  that  not  all  the  victims 
of  the  witch  trials  were  innocent. 

To  explain  what  I  mean,  I  may,  best,  perhaps,  begin  by 
briefly  recounting  my  own  observations  and  experiments, 
and  then  turn  to  some  of  the  evidence  in  the  witch  trials. 
By  comparing  this  with  my  experience  and  with  a  few  facts 
admitted  nowadays — such  as  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism 
— I  may  indicate  why  I  am  disposed  so  heartily  to  dissent 
from  that  rationalistic  view  of  the  tragedy  of  two  centuries 
ago,  which  has  been  so  admirably  and  honestly  set  forth  by 
standard  historians. 

My  own  observations  of  modern  occultism  were  made 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them.  I  saw  the 
materialized  spirits  first ;  later  I  visited  a  trance-medium  ; 
and  not  till  some  time  later  did  I  try  my  hand  at  auto¬ 
matic  writing. 

Materialization  impressed  me  as  indubitable  fraud  from 
beginning  to  end.  You  went  into  a  room  which  was 
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subsequently  so  darkened  that  you  could  not  discern  the 
hands  of  your  watch.  In  this  dim  light,  a  small  company, 
mostly  ardent  believers,  were  wrought  up  into  such  emo¬ 
tional  excitement  as  could  be  awakened  by  hymn  tunes 
played  on  a  common  parlor  organ,  and  presently  uncanny 
shapes  began  to  flit  about.  Sometimes  these  emerged  from 
a  cabinet  in  which  the  medium  had  professed  to  go  into  the 
trance  state,  sometimes  they  apparently  i*ose  through  the 
floor ;  at  least  once, — to  all  appearances — they  took  shape 
on  top  of  an  ordinary  three-legged  table.  These  figures 
would  talk  with  you,  would  shake  hands  with  you,  would 
sometimes  be  unpleasantly  affectionate  in  demeanor,  and 
would  often  end  by  "dematerializing” — that  is,  by  suddenly 
flopping  down  into  nothing,  much  as  figures  in  the  pan¬ 
tomime  disappear  through  trap-doors.  You  could  not 
see  how  the  trick  was  done,  but  the  trick  was  essentially 
like  what  any  number  of  travelling  magicians  perform. 
Before  long,  however,  you  remarked  that  the  habitual 
frequenters  of  these  unedifying  exercises  seemed  fervently 
to  believe  in  them.  I  remember  once  finding  at  my  side 
an  elderly  man  who  passionately  embraced  a  male  spirit 
that  appeared,  and  returning  to  his  seat  whispered  to  me 
in  agitated  tones  that  it  was  his  son,  who  had  lately  killed 
himself.  The  son  had  been  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and  when  I 
told  the  father  so,  he  begged  the  medium  to  recall  him, 
that  I  might  speak  to  him  myself  and  be  convinced.  But 
the  medium  professed  inability  to  recall  that  particular 
spirit  at  the  moment,  so  I  was  forced  to  remain  sceptical  of 
everything  but  the  fervent  belief  of  the  heart-broken  father. 
Next  you  remarked  that,  knaves  and  charlatans  as  the 
mediums  seemed,  they  seemed  knaves  and  charlatans  of  a 
specific  kind.  There  was  no  doubt  in  )’our  mind  that  they 
lied  to  you  and  tricked  you,  but  I  for  one  could  never 
feel  satisfied  as  to  how  thoroughly  they  were  aware  of  the 
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exact  extent  of  their  falsehood, — as  to  wliether  beneath  all 
this  nonsense  and  I'ascality  there  were  not  lurking  some 
mysterious  subjective  experience  that  had  to  them  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  fact.  Finally,  you  felt  a  growing  sense  of  debase¬ 
ment  in  such  surroundings.  The  uncanny  insincerity  of  the 
mediums,  the  crass  superstition  of  the  believers  who  formed 
the  circle,  the  meaningless  words  and  conduct  of  the 
materialized  .spirits — never  indecent,  but  always  petty, 
trivial,  low — led  me  by  and  by  heartily  to  agree  with  a 
friend  who  declared  that  while  he  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  these  were  spirits  at  all,  he  had  no  shadow  of  doubt 
that  if  they  were  spirits  they  were  devils. 

The  chief  trance-medium  I  visited  was  a  woman  of  high 
respectability,  and  of  great  apparent  sincerity  of  character. 
In  her  normal  condition  she  professed  complete  ignorance 
of  what  occurred  when  she  was  in  the  trance  state.  Into 
this  state  she  could  throw  herself  at  will.  Once  in  this 
state  she  assumed  a  voice  and  manner  totally  unlike 
her  own,  and  professing  to  be  controlled  by  a  spirit,  she 
gave  you  any  number  of  messages  from  departed  friends, 
whom  she  sometimes  described  and  sometimes  named.  In 
a  sitting  with  her  of  some  two  hours  I  remarked  that,  in  a 
vague  kind  of  way,  she  seemed  to  follow  my  line  of  thought. 
For  example,  she  made  a  queer  noise  that  reminded  me  of 
the  death  agony  of  a  friend  some  time  before.  This  re¬ 
called  him  and  the  circumstances  of  his  death  to  my  mind. 
By  and  by,  she  named  him,  and  descril)ed  him  with  some 
approach  to  verisimilitude.  The  correspondence  between 
what  1  knew  and  what  she  told  me  was  never  exact  enouorh 

O 

to  convince  me  ot  anything  remarkable,  but  it  seemed  close 
enough  to  warrant  me,  if  I  had  believed  in  mind  reading, 
in  classing  her  conduct  as  mind  reading,  once  for  all. 
When  the  lime  came  for  her  to  emerge  from  this  trance, 
she  had  a  startling  tit.  Amid  the  contortions  which  ac- 
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conipunietl  what  she  asserted  to  be  the  departure  of  the 
spirit  which  had  controlled  her,  slie  fell  on  her  knees  with 
a  cry  of  terror,  and  clutching  me  begged  me  not  to  let  it 
take  her  away  ;  and  she  looked  with  every  appearance  of 
agonized  alarm,  at  an  emi)ty  corner  of  the  room  from 
which  she  shrank  away  ;  yon  would  have  said  she  saw  the 
devil  himself  waiting  for  her.  In  a  very  short  time  she 
resumed  her  natural  comlition,  at  first  rather  dazed,  and 
declared  that  she  had  no  idea  whatever  of  anything  that  had 
liai)pencd  since  she  first  went  into  the  trance-state  two 
hours  before.  The  most  remarkable  thing  to  me  about 
her  was  that  in  her  normal  condition  she  was  the  sort  of 
person  whom  you  instinctively  l)elieveto  speak  the  truth. 
It  was  perfectly  easy  to  assert  that  she  was  a  common 
trickster  ;  but  to  my  mind,  at  all  events,  the  assertion  was 
by  no  means  convincing.  My  own  impression  was  strong¬ 
ly  that  she  was  an  honest  person,  in  a  very  abnormal  state, 
honestly  self-deceived ;  and  in  this  abnormal  display  and 
in  this  self-deception  was  a  quality  of  debasement,  more 
subtile,  less  tangible,  than  I  had  found  in  materialization, 
hilt,  if  you  granted  the  supernatural  hypothesis  at  all, 
equally  diabolical. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  1  found  that  if,  pencil  in  hand, 
I  left  my  hand  free  to  run  as  it  would,  and  occupied  my 
eyes  and  thoughts  with  other  matters,  my  hand  would 
clumsily  scrawl  first  queer  tremulous  lines,  then  letters,  then 
words.  This  experience  was  in  no  wise  peculiar.  The 
friend  who  first  directed  my  attention  to  these  experiments 
had  made  a  considerable  collection  of  automatic  writings 
from  various  people;  and  these  had  in  common  a  trait  that 
mine  shared  with  them.  The  avowedly  imguided  hand 
would  make  lor  a  while — sometimes  day  after  day — ap¬ 
parently  meaningless  lines  that  constantly  repeated  them¬ 
selves.  In  time,  these  lines  would  grow  more  definite. 
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Finally  a  word  would  be  written ;  and  by  comparing  a 
number  of  the  writings  you  could  trace  what  looked  like  a 
long  series  of  almost  impotent  experiments,  finally  result¬ 
ing  in  this  distinct  achievement.  The  first  word  my  hand 
thus  wrote  was  "sherry.” 

That  it  was  going  to  write  "sherry”  I  had  no  idea.  To 
this  point  I  had  been  incredulous  that  it  would  actually 
write  anything  at  all.  "Sherry”  once  written,  I  began  to 
feel  more  interest  in  what  it  miglit  write  next.  And  then 
soon  followed  an  experience  that  determined  me  to  give 
the  matter  up.  In  the  first  place,  I  found  that  experi¬ 
ments  in  automatic  writiii"  left  me  in  an  irritable  ner¬ 
vous  condition  for  which  I  can  find  no  better  name  than 
demoralized.  The  whole  fibre  of  character  seemed  for  the 
moment  weakened  ;  will,  intelligence,  self-control,  temper, 
were  alike  inferior  things  after  the  experiments  to  what 
they  had  been  before.  In  the  second  place,  I  found  that 
very  soon  I  could  not  be  quite  sure  whether  I  actually  let 
my  hand  run  unguided,  or  whether  1  slyly  helped  it  write. 
And  whenever  that  doubt  arose  in  my  mind,  there  always 
came  with  it  so  sti’ong  an  impulse  to  deny  its  existence,  to 
assert  that  1  had  no  idea  what  I  was  about,  that  I  found 
myself  for  the  moment  a  completely  untrustworthy  wit¬ 
ness.  In  other  words,  the  fiu’ther  I  got  in  my  very  slight 
excursion  into  occult  experiment,  the  further  I  was  from 
intelligence,  veracity  and  honesty.  The  definite  result  of 
these  experiments  for  me  was  a  conviction  that  no  man’s 
word  about  automatic  writing,  at  any  rate,  is  worth  the 
breath  that  utters  it.  The  thing  is  not  all  fraud, — there  is 
something  very  queer  about  it ;  but  not  the  least  phase  of 
the  queerness  is  that  it  is  constantly,  increasingly  credu¬ 
lous,  tricky  and  mendacious. 

In  reflecting  on  these  three  experiences,  I  found  them 
by  and  by  grouping  themselves  as  three  stages  of  what 
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I  may  call  a  specific  mental  or  moral  disorder.  The 
first  and  simplest  was  the  automatic  writing,  whose  ill  ef¬ 
fects  induced  me  to  abandon  the  whole  thing.  The  second 
was  the  mediumistic  trance,  in  which  a  woman  whom  I 
believe  honest  in  her  natural  character  hypnotized  her¬ 
self,  and  in  the  hypnotic  state  became  perhaps  abnormally 
perspicacious,  and  almost  certainly  a  dangerous  charlatan. 
The  third  was  the  elaborately  dishonest  mummery  of  ma¬ 
terialization,  where  the  fraud  was  so  palpable  that  it  seemed 
almost  indubitably  deliberate  from  beginning  to  end. 
But  comparing  this  deliberate  fraud  with  the  simpler 
phases  of  occultism  that  I  had  observed,  I  found  myself 
more  and  more  disposed  to  believe  it  a  kind  of  deliberate 
fraud,  in  all  respects  debasing,  into  which  I  could  easily 
conceive  an  originally  honest  person  to  be  unwittingly  led. 

All  this  time  my  impressions  of  Salem  witchcraft  had 
been  derived  from  two  absorbing  days  that  I  had  passed 
with  Mr.  Upham’s  book  some  years  ago.  It  had  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  to  question  his  conclusions  ;  nor  would  it  have 
occurred  to  me  had  I  not  been  called  on  to  make  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Cotton  Mather,  whom  I 
found  on  intimate  acquaintance  by  no  means  the  deliberate 
villain  I  had  been  led  to  believe  him.  In  making  that  study, 
I  had  occasion  to  read  the  original  evidence  in  the  witch- 
trials.’  And  what  most  impressed  me  in  that  evidence 
was  its  startling  familiarity.  The  surroundings  were  in  all 
respects  different  from  anything  I  had  known.  In  a 
century  and  a  society  far  more  remote  from  us  in  con¬ 
dition  than  they  are  in  time,  certain  unhaiipy  people  were 
bringing  against  others  more  unhappy  still  charges  that  in¬ 
volved  their  lives.  But  the  controlling  spirit ,  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  this  grotesque  tragedy  was  something  I  had  known 
in  the  ffesh.  Whoever  has  frequented  materialization 


‘Woodward,  W.  E.  Records  of  Salem  Witchcraft,  1691-2,  copied  from  the  orig- 
nal  documents.  Rozhury,  1864-65, 2v.,  4to.  (Woodward’s  Hist,  ser.,  t.  1,  2). 
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seances,  and  who  then  reads  with  sympathetic  imairination 
the  broken  records  of  the  witcli  trials,  can  hardly  help  ad- 
mittinjr,  I  think,  that  these  thinsrs  are  of  the  same  kind. 
There  is  fraud  in  both — horribly  tragic  fraud  then,  gro¬ 
tesquely  comic  fraud  now, —  but  in  both  the  fraud  is  of 
the  same  horrible  yaporous  kind ;  and  in  both  there  is 
room  for  a  growing  doubt  whether  there  be  not  in  all  this 
more  than  fraud  and  worse.  If  there  be,  that  mysterious 
thing  is  subtly  eyil  beyond  words ;  if  there  be  an  incar¬ 
nate  spirit  of  eyil,  then  that  mysterious  thing  is  the  direct 
work  of  that  spirit.  The  nineteenth  century  has  discarded 
the  deyil ;  to  the  seyenteenth  century,  at  least  in  New 
England,  he  was  just  as  real  as  God.  And  the  sin  that 
transcended  all  other  sin  that  could  be  done  by  the  fallen 
children  of  Adam  was  the  sin  of  those  who,  despairing  of 
Heayen,  leagued  themseh  es  before  their  time  with  Hell. 

This  is  not  the  moment  to  analyze  in  detail  the  tremen¬ 
dous  force  of  the  doctrine  of  election  that  la}'  at  the  base  of 
the  creed  which  for  seyenty  years  dominated  New  Eng¬ 
land.  But  whoeyer  would  understand  the  society  from 
which  sprang  the  witches  and  the  witch-^iudges  of  1692 
must  neyer  forget  the  grim  creed  which,  declaring  that  no 
man  could  be  sayed  but  by  the  special  grace  of  God,  and 
that  the  only  test  of  salyation  was  ability  to  exert  the  will 
in  accordance  with  His,  bred  in  the  deyout,  and  in  whoeyer 
wasadectedby  theircounsels,  an  habitual  introspection,  and 
an  habitual  straining  for  mystical  intercourse  with  the  spirit¬ 
ual  world,  to-day  almost  inconceiyable.  In  a  world  dom¬ 
inated  by  a  creed  at  once  so  despairing  and  so  mystic,  it 
would  not  haye  been  strange  if  now  and  then  wretched 
men,  finding  in  their  endless  introspection  no  sign  of  the 
diyine  marks  of  grace,  and  stimulated  in  their  mysticism 
beyond  modern  conception  by  the  churches  that  claimed 
and  imposed  an  authority  almost  unsurpassed  in  history, 
had  been  tempted  to  seek,  in  premature  alliance  with  the 
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powers  of  evil,  at  least  some  semblance  of  the  freedom 
that  their  inexorable  God  had  denied  them.  It  was  such  an 
alliance  with  which  the  Salem  witches  were  charged.  It 
is  just  such  miserable  debasement  of  humanity  as  should 
follow  such  an  alliance  that  perv^ades  the  evidence  of  the 
witch-trials,  just  as  to-day  it  pervades  the  jnirlieus  of  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  occultism  in  its  lower  forms. 

Tlie  question  I  asked  myself,  when  this  view  of  the 
matter  became  clear  to  me,  was  whether  in  this  evidence  I 
could  find  traces  of  the  other  stages  of  occultism  to  which 
I  have  already  called  your  attention.  To  answer  this  ques- 
tion'to  anybody’s  satisfaction  would  need  longer  and  more 
careful  study  than  1  have  been  able  to  give  the  documents  ; 
but  what  little  stud}'  I  have  had  time  for  has  suggested  to 
me,  more  and  more  strongly,  that  prolonged  study  might 
yield  surprising  results.  I  will  try  very  briefly  to  analyze 
the  evidence,  to  show  what  I  mean. 

It  is  not  generally  remembered,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Upham’s 
admirable  work,  that  the  great  bulk  of  this  evidence  is 
what  was  called  spectral.  A  girl,  for  example,  was  be¬ 
witched,  and  testified  that  the  physical  torture  she  was 
apparently  undergoing  was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
aiiparition  of  one  of  the  accused — an  apparition  providen¬ 
tially  invisible  to  whoever  was  not  bewitched.  It  was  the 
acceptance  by  the  court  of  this  obviously  worthless  evi¬ 
dence  that  hanged  the  witches ;  it  was  the  throwing  out 
of  such  evidence  that  brought  the  witch  trials  to  a  close. 
It  was  his  momentary  faith  in  such  evidence — not  in  the 
horrible  reality  of  witchcraft  itself — that  Samuel  Sewall 
publicly  repented  in  the  Old  South  Church.  And  in  an¬ 
alyzing  the  records  of  these  old  trials,  we  must  put  aside, 
once  for  all,  every  particle  of  this  evidence,  save  as  it  tells 
against  the  witnesses  themselves. 

In  a  way,  however,  this  evidence  tells  against  the  wit- 
11 
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nesses  themselves  rather  startlingly.  It  was  often  accom¬ 
panied  in  full  court,  hj"^  conduct  that  went  far  to  make 
judges  and  attendants  believe  it.  I  cite  almost  at  random,  a 
single  example  of  what  I  mean.  In  the  examination  of 
Rebecca  Nurse  is  this  passage 

"Why  should  not  you  also  be  guilty  for  your  apparition 
doth  hurt  also. 

"Would  you  have  me  hely  myself. 

''She  held  her  neck  on  one  side,  and  accordingly  so  were 
the  afflicted  taken." 

A  moment  latei’® — "Nurse  held  her  neck  on  one  side  and 
Eliz.  Hubbard  (one  of  the  sufferers)  had  her  neck  set  in 
that  posture  whereupon  another  patient  Abigail  Williams, 
cryed  out,  set  up  Goody  Nurse’s  head,  the  maid’s  neck  will 
be  broke,  and  when  some  set  up  Nurse’s  head  Aaron 
Wey.  observed  y‘  Betty  Hubbards  was  immediately  right¬ 
ed.” 

This  tells  nothing  whatever  against  Rebecca  Nurse. 
What  it  tells  against  Betty  Hubbard  would  have  seemed 
a  few  years  ago  merely  that  she  was  a  deliberate  and  un¬ 
principled  trickster.  To-day,  I  think,  it  goes  far  to  suggest 
a  much  less  simple  state  of  things  :  namely,  that  Betty  Hub¬ 
bard  was  a  hypnotic  subject,  so  far  gone  as  to  be  instantly 
affected  by  the  slightest  suggestion  from  a  person  on  whom 
her  diseased  attention  was  concentrated.  And  it  is  typical 
of  things  that  occurred  throughout  the  sessions  of  the 
witch-courts.  I  am  no  expeil  in  hypnotism,  Init  what  little 
I  have  read  and  seen  of  it  so  exactly  corresponds  with  so 
much  that  is  in  this  witch-evidence  that  I  should  be  grave¬ 
ly  surprised  if  experts  who  examined  the  evidence  did 
not  find  the  evidence  going  far  to  suggest  that  almost  all 
the  bewitched  were  probably  victims  of  hypnotic  excesses. 
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It  is  only  in  recent  times,  I  believe,  that  careful  study 
of  the  still  mysterious  and  dangerous  phenomena  of  hyp¬ 
notism  has  tended  to  show  that  it  depends  far  more  on  the 
subject  than  on  the  operator,  and  that  a  good  subject,  by 
careful  concentration  of  attention,  can  hypnotize  himself. 
That  the  bewitched  sufferers  at  Salem  often  hypnotized 
themselves  is  highly  probable.  Here  is  another  extract 
from  the  evidence — this  time  from  one  of  those  unaccount¬ 
able  confessions  which  have  so  baffled  cool  critics.^ 

"Now  Mary  Warren  fell  into  a  fit,  and  some  of  the 
afflicted  cryed  out  that  she  was  going  to  confess,  but 
Goody  Korey  and  Procter  and  his  wife  came  in  their  ap¬ 
parition  and  struck  her  down  and  said  she  should  tell 
nothing. 

"Mary  Warren  continued  a  good  space  in  a  fit,  that 
she  did  neither  see,  nor  hear,  nor  speak. 

"Afterwards  she  started  up,  and  said  I  will  speak  and 
cryed  out.  Oh  !  I  am  sorry  for  it,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and 
wringed  her  hands  and  fell  a  little  while  into  a  fit  again 
and  then  came  to  speak,  but  immediately  her  teeth  were 
set,  and  then  she  fell  into  a  violent  fit  and  cryed  out.  Oh 
Lord  help  me  !  Oh  Good  Lord  save  me  ! 

"And  then  afterwards  cryed  again,  I  will  tell,  I  will 
tell  and  then  fell  into  a  dead  fit  again” — which  continued 
until  "  she  was  ordered  to  be  had  out.” 

A  little  later  she  was  "called  in  afterwards  in  private 
before  magistrates  and  ministers. 

"She  said  I  shall  not  speak  a  woi'd ;  but  I  will  I  will 
speak  Satan. — She  saith  she  will  kill  me.  Oh  !  she  says 
she  owes  me  a  spite  and  will  claw  me  off’. 

"Avoid  Satan,  for  the  name  of  God  Avoid  and  then 
fell  into  fits  again ;  and  cryed  will  ye,  1  will  prevent  ye 
in  the  name  of  God.” — 
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But  in  spite  of  her  will,  her  fits  persisted  and  "her  lips 
were  bit  so  that  she  could  not  speak  so  she  was  sent  away." 

Within  two  days  she  made  an  elaborate,  and  apparently 
mendacious  confession  of  all  sorts  of  occult  absurdity,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  assertion  that  her  master  and  mistress  had 
forced  her  into  witchcraft,  making  her  sign  a  book,  and  that 
they  had  made  her  stick  a  pin  into  a  puppet,  and  so  on. 

Without  putting  the  least  credence  in  this  testimony 
against  her  employers,  I  am  nevertheless  very  much  struck 
by  the  likeness  between  this  poor  creature’s  conduct  before 
the  Salem  magistrates  and  ministers,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
trance-medium  in  Boston,  who,  as  she  was  emerging  from 
her  trance,  begged  me  to  save  her  from  the  horrible  crea¬ 
ture  she  thought  she  saw  in  the  corner.  This  medium  was 
undoubtedly  given  to  hypnotizing  herself.  How  she  had 
learned  to  do  so  1  do  not  know.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
guess  that  Alary  Warren  may  have  been  given  to  hypnotiz¬ 
ing  herself,  too  ;  and  that  very  possiiily  she  may  have  been 
taught  to  do  so  ? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  horrible  confusion,  then,  there 
are  glimpses  of  two  of  the  stages  of  occultism  to  which  I 
bore  personal  testimony.  Is  there  any  of  the  third,  such 
as  1  dabbled  iu  myself?  Of  automatic  writing,  I  have  found 
no  trace  :  that  experiment  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  modern 
one.  But  here  is  what  poor  Giles  Corey  testified  against 
his  wife.^ — 

"Last  Satturday  in  the  Evening  Sitting  by  the  fire  my 
wife  asked  me  to  go  to  bed.  I  told  her  I  would  go  to 
prayer  and  when  I  went  to  prayer  I  could  not  utter  my  de¬ 
sires  w^  any  sense,  not  open  my  mouth  to  speake,^  my  wife 
did  perceive  itt  and  came  towards  me  and  said  she  was 
coming  to  me.  After  this  in  a  little  space  1  did  according 
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TO  MY  MEASURE  attend  the  duty  .  .  .  My  wife  hath  ben 

wont  to  sett  up  after  I  went  to  bed  and  I  have  perceived 
her  to  kneel  doun  on  the  harth  as  if  she  were  at  prayer  but 
heard  nothin".” 

A  mere  question  ot  temper,  if  you  please  ;  but  if  he  had 
set  about  to  descrilie  an  elementary  hypnotic  experiment, 
could  he  have  said  much  otherwise?  And  is  that  kneeling 
tigure  at  the  hearth,  in  the  flickering  flrelight  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago,  quite  godly  in  aspect? 

Agaiid:  "John  Blye  Senior  agett  al)out  57  yeers  and 
William  Blye  aged  about  15  years  both  of  Salem  Testifieth 
and  sayth  yt  being  Imployed  by  Bridgitt  Boshop  Alies  Oli- 
uer  of  Salem  to  helpe  take  donne  ye  Cellar  wall  of  The 
Owld  house  she  formerly  Lived  in  wee  ye  sd  Deponents  in 
holes  in  ye  sd  owld  wall  belonging  to  ye  sd  Cellar  found 
seuerall  popitts  made  up  of  Kaggs  And  hoggs  Brussells 
wth  beadles  pins  in  Them,  wth  ye  points  outward  and 
this  was  about  Seaven  years  Last  past.” 

Children’s  toys,  to  a  nineteenth  century  mind.  But  all 
through  the  records  of  mediieval  witchcraft  and  magic  lie 
just  such  children’s  toys  which  the  world  believed  very  fatal 
engines  of  death.  I  spoke  of  that  testimony’^  the  other  day 
to  a  friend  who  happens  to  be — what  1  am  far  from  being — 
an  ardent  believer  in  that  prevalent  mysticism  called  Chris¬ 
tian  Science.  To  me,  1  said,  the  evidence  went  a  good 
way  to  show  that  somebody  had  actually  been  trying  in 
Salem  to  see  whether  by  sticking  pins  into  a  doll  you  could 
not  torture  the  enemy  that  the  doll  represented  :  the  prac¬ 
tice  certainly  had  existed  in  Europe,  absurd  as  it  must  seem 
to  us.  To  my  surprise,  my  friend  replied  that  to  her  it 
did  not  seem  absurd  at  all :  any  believer  in  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence,  she  went  on,  knew  that  by  concentrating  your  mind 
on  an  absent  person  you  could  aflect  that  peison  for  good 
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or  for  ill ;  and  that  while  the  actual  sticking  of  pins  into  dolls 
could  never  directly  hurt  anything  but  the  dolls,  it  could 
help  a  malevolent  mind  so  to  concentrate  itself  on  the  per¬ 
son  a  doll  represented  as  to  injure  him  with  far  less  ef¬ 
fort  than  when  there  was  no  doll  to  aid  it ; — which  view, 
she  added,  was  the  view  of  Paracelsus. 

I  mention  that  case  just  to  remind  you  how  curiously 
some  of  the  educated  minds  of  our  own  time  are  recurring 
to  kinds  of  mysticism  that  have  so  long  seemed  purely 
superstitious  ;  how  much  more  credible  witchcraft  is  than  it 
used  to  be,  now  that  we  see  these  honest,  intelligent  mys¬ 
tics  all  about  us. 

For  only  change  the  impulse  of  these  very  people  from 
the  pure  one  it  generally  is,  to  the  base  one  that  was  held 
to  actuate  the  witches,  and  you  have  at  your  very  firesides 
not  a  few  examples  of  what  witches  were.  And  do  not 
the  silenced  husband  of  Martha  Corey,  and  the  pin-riddled 
dolls  hidden  in  Bridget  Bishop’s  cellar  wall  go  at  least  a 
little  way  to  suggest  that  perhaps  they  had  made  unholy 
experiments? 

Only  a  little  way,  I  hasten  to  add.  No  one  can  be  bet¬ 
ter  aware  than  I  that  such  evidence  as  I  have  oftered  here 
is  very  slight — at  best  not  more  than  suggestive.  Nor  can 
any  one  know  better  than  I  what  I  cannot  too  earnestly 
repeat,  that  1  have  neither  the  scientific  nor  the  historical 
learning  that  would  be  necessary  to  make  anything  I  should 
say  more  than  suggestive  to  better  and  wiser  students.  But 
this  evidence,  typical  of  much  more  that  can  be  dug  out  of 
those  bewildering  old  documents,  will  show  you  the  sort 
of  thing  that  has  led  me  both  to  believe  that  there  was  abroad 
in  1692  an  evil  quite  as  dangerous  as  any  still  recognized 
crime,  and  to  wonder  whether  some  of  the  witches  may 
not  after  all,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  and  falsity  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  that  hanged  them,  have  deserved  their  hanging. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show  why  I  believe  this  evil  so 
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serious  and  the  crime  of  whoever  committed  it  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  so  gross.  I  cannot  do  so  better  than  by 
repeating  some  words  I  published  a  few  months  ago^ : — 
If,  as  modern  science  tends  to  show,  human  beings  are  the 
result  of  a  process  of  evolution  from  lower  forms  of 
life,  there  must  have  been  in  our  ancestral  history  ti  period 
when  the  intelligence  of  our  progenitors  was  as  different 
from  the  modern  human  mind  as  were  their  remote  aquatic 
bodies  from  the  human  form  we  know  to-day.  It  seems 
Avholly  conceivable,  then,  that  in  the  remote  psychologic 
past  of  our  race  there  may  have  been  in  our  ancestors  cer¬ 
tain  powers  of  perception  which  countless  centuries  of  dis¬ 
use  have  made  so  rudimentaiy  that  in  our  normal  condition 
we  are  not  conscious  of  them.  But  if  such  there  were,  it 
would  not  be  strange  that,  in  abnormal  states,  the  rudi¬ 
mentary  vestiges  of  these  disused  powers  of  perception 
might  sometimes  be  revived.  If  this  were  the  case,  we 
might  naturally  expect  two  phenomena  to  accompany  such 
a  revival :  in  the  fii'st  place,  as  such  powers  of  perception 
belong  normally  to  a  period  in  the  development  of  our 
race  when  human  society  and  moral  law  have  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  we  should  expect  them  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  a  state  of  emotion  that  ignores  the  moral  sense,  and  so 
to  be  accompanied  by  various  forms  of  misconduct ;  in  the 
second  place,  as  our  chief  modern  means  of  communica¬ 
tion — articulate  language — belongs  to  a  period  when  hu¬ 
man  intelligence  has  assumed  its  present  form,  we  should 
expect  to  find  it  inadequate  for  the  expression  of  facts 
which  it  never  professed  to  cover,  and  so  we  should  expect 
such  phenomena  as  we  are  considering  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  erratic,  impotent  inaccuracy  of  statement,  which 
would  soon  shade  into  something  indistinguishable  from 
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deliberate  falsehood.  In  other  words,  such  phenomena 
would  naturally  involve,  in  whoever  aliandons  himself  to 
them,  a  mental  and  moral  degeneracy  which  any  one  who 
believes  in  a  personal  devil  would  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  to 
the  direct  intervention  of  Satan. 

Now  what  disposes  me,  scientifically  a  layman  I  cannot 
too  earnestly  repeat,  to  put  faith  in  this  speculation  con¬ 
cerning  occultism  is  that  mental  and  moral  degeneracy, — 
credulity  and  fraud, — seem  almost  invariably’  so  to  entan¬ 
gle  themselves  M’ith  occult  phenomena  that  many  cool- 
headed  persons  are  disposed  to  assert  the  whole  thing  a 
lie.  To  me  it  does  not  seem  so  simple.  I  incline  moi’e 
and  more  to  think  that  necromancers,  witches,  mediums 
— call  them  what  you  will — actually  do  perceive  in  the 
infinite  realities  about  us  things  imperceptible  to  normal 
human  beings ;  but  that  they  perceive  them  only  at  a  sac¬ 
rifice  of  their  higher  faculties — mental  and  moral — not 
inaptly  symbolized  in  the  old  tales  of  those  who  sell  their 
souls. 

If  this  be  true,  such  au  epidemic  of  witchcraft  as  came 
to  New  England  in  1692  is  as  diabolical  a  fact  as  human 
beings  can  know  :  unchecked,  it  can  really  work  mischief 
unspeakable.  For  unchecked  it  would  mean  that  more  and 
more  human  beings  would  give  themselves  up  to  deliber¬ 
ate,  or  perhaps  instinctive,  eflbrt  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  human  intelligence,  in  countless  centuries,  has  slowly 
risen  from  the  primitive  consciousness  of  the  brute  creation. 

To  my  mind,  then,  the  fatally  tragic  phase  of  the  witch 
trials  is  not  that  there  was  no  evil  to  condemn,  but  that  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  trials  wei’e  condemned  literally  on 
clairvoyant  evidence.  And  what  I  have  already  said  shows 
that  in  all  probability  those  really  guilty  of  the  nameless 
crime  I  have  tried  to  indicate  were,  in  my  opinion,  not  so 
often  the  witches  as  the  bewitched. 
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But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little  more  closely  again. 
These  wretched  bewitched  girls  were  in  all  probability  vic¬ 
tims  of  hypnotic  excess.  In  all  probability  they  had  learned, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  hypnotize  themselves.  But  is 
there  not  a  likelihood  that  first  of  all  they  may  have  been 
hypnotized  by  others?  And  is  there  not,  in  the  records 
of  those  terrible  days,  some  faint  suggestion  that  among 
those  who  first  dragged  the  wretched  girls  down  may  have 
been  some  of  the  accused  ?  The  actual  charges  are  some¬ 
times  manifestly  false,  almost  always  utterly  incredible, — 
lying,  contradictory,  vaporous, —  but  beneath  them  all 
there  remains  a  something  which  would  make  me  guess 
that  not  all  of  the  accused  believed  themselves  innocent. 

Put  yourself  for  a  moment  in  the  place  of  those  petty 
New  England  Calvinists,  born  and  bred  under  an  iron 
creed  that  forbade  all  hope  of  salvation  to  any  but  the 
elect  of  a  capricious  God.  Fancy  yourself  toiling  for 
years  in  vain  to  make  your  human  will  agree  with  His, 
to  find  in  yourself  the  divine  marks  of  grace.  Then,, in  a 
moment  of  despair,  fancy  yourself  toying  with  occult  ex¬ 
periment —  not  as  a  scientific  observ^er  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  as  a  creed-ridden  zealot  of  the  seventeenth, 
bound  to  believe  that  mysterious  phenomena  are  the  direct 
handiwork  of  either  God  or  Satan.  Fancy  yourself  find¬ 
ing  that  you  could  exercise  over  other  and  weaker  wills 
than  yours  that  power  which,  under  the  name  of  hypnot¬ 
ism,  scientific  folks  are  studying  to-day,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  denouncing  as  terribly  dangerous.  Fancy  yourself 
finding  that  the  more  you  exercised  this  power  the  more 
your  victims  yielded  to  it.  Remember  the  debasement 
and  the  fraud  that  come  as  a  hardly  resistible  tempta¬ 
tion  to  dabblers  in  occultism  to-day.  And  then  ask  your¬ 
selves  if  any  one,  who  yielded  himself  up  in  old  Salem  to 
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such  temptations  as  these,  could  have  doubted  that,  in 
the  devil’s  mysterious  way,  he  was  doing  the  devil’s  chosen 
work. 

I  cannot  assert  a  single  one  of  the  dead  witches  to  have 
been  such  a  figure  as  I  have  asked  you  to  fancy.  But  I  can 
assert  that  if  any  of  them  were  by  chance  such  a  figure, — 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  careful  study  might  go  far  to  show 
that  more  than  one  of  them  may  have  been, — then  the 
dreadful  fate  that  came  to  him,  though  it  came  through 
evidence  hopelessly  weak  and  false,  was  his  moral  due. 

I  have  said  enough  to  suggest  to  you  the  view  of  Salem 
Witchcraft  that  has  forced  itself  on  me.  From  personal  ob¬ 
servation  I  have  seen  enough  of  modern  occultism,  of  the 
lower  kind,  to  believe  it  unholy.  From  the  evidence  of 
the  witch-trials  I  have  gathered  hints  enough  to  make  me 
believe  that  beneath  its  horrible  vaporous  confusion  lurks 
just  such  unholiness  as  I  have  seen  in  the  flesh.  And  no 
one  who  knows  a  bit  of  the  inner  history  of  New  England 
Puritanism  can  doubt  that  if  this  be  true,  then  there  were 
in  old  Salem  men  and  women  who  had  deliberately  sinned 
against  God.  I  have  told  all  this  in  a  manner  that  may  well 
have  seemed  too  personal,  too  assertive  of  myself.  I  have 
chosen  to  tell  it  thus  deliberately.  No  one  can  be  better 
aware  than  I  that  to  be  proved,  such  views  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  need  the  full  authority  that  should  come  from 
years  of  scientific  and  of  historical  research.  No  one  can 
know  better  than  I  how  far  I  am  from  such  learning  as 
should  give  my  words  authority.  But  sometimes,  I  think, 
a  frank  statement  of  how  an  old  matter  looks  to  a  fresh  eye 
that  glances  at  it  never  so  superficially,  may  suggest  to 
eyes  familiar  with  it,  views  that  their  very  familiarity 
would  have  prevented  them  from  seeing  for  themselves. 
Such  a  service  as  this  is  among  the  best  that  men  of  let- 
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ters  can  do  for  men  of  learning.  And  it  is  only  as  one 
who  has  tried  to  make  himself  a  man  of  letters  that  I  have 
earned  the  privilege  of  telling  here  not  what  is  known  of 
old  Salem,  but  what  seems  to  me  perhaps  know'able. 


Note:  It  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  if  the  views  presented  in  this  paper  are 
valid,  the  witch  trials,  far  from  being  abortive,  may  have  accomplished  a  result 
of  lasting  importance  in  the  history  of  New  England.  There  was  no  more  playing 
with  occultism  here,  I  think,  until  modern  spiritualism  arose,  to  be  followed  by 
the  excessive  interest  in  occult  matters  so  notable  within  the  last  ten  years.  Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  witch  trials,  surrounding  tiie  whoie  subject  with  horror,  may 
actually  have  checked  for  more  than  a  century  the  growth  of  a  tendency  which  un  - 
checked  might  gravely  have  demeralized  our  national  character? 
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V  Sarah  Webster. 

V  Joseph  Houlton. 

V  Lyman  Houlton. 

VI  Elias  Warner  Kettell. 
VI  Porter  Kettell. 

VI  Capt.  Hiram  Putnam. 

VI  Capt.  Philemon  Putnam. 
VI  Sarah  Osgood. 

VI  James  Houlton. 

VI  Polly  Warner. 

VI  Samuel  Houlton. 

VI  Joseph  Houlton. 

VI  Louisa  Thompson. 

VI  Lyman  Houlton. 

VI  Caroline  Jefferde. 

VII  Lyman  Houlton. 


A  GENEALOGICAL  RECORD  OF  THE  HOULTON 
OR  HOLTON  FAMILY  OF  DANVERS,  MASS. 

I.  1  Joseph  Houlton  of  Salem  Village,  born  about 
1621  ;  died  30  May,  1705  ;  married  Sarah,  widow  of 'Wil¬ 
liam  Haynes,  and  daughter  of  Richard  and  Ann  Ingersoll, 
born  in  County  of  Bedford,  Eug.  By  William  Haynes,^ 
she  had  a  son  Thomas  who  lived  at  the  Village,  close  by 
Houlton. 

Children : 

2  Joseph,  b. - ,  1652;  bapt.  Ist  Ch.  Salem,  22-3-1653. 

3  Benjamin,  b.  14-12-1657,  bapt.  1st  Cli.  Salem,  20-4-1658. 

4  Elizabeth,  b. - ,  1660;  m.  7-8  mo.-1677,  John  Buxton. 

6  Henry,  b. - ,  1662;  bapt.  Ist  Ch.  Salem,  24-3-1603,  “of  sis¬ 

ter  Holton.” 

6  James,  b. - ,  1665;  bapt.  1st  Ch.  Salem,  20-3-1666. 

7  John,  b. - ,  1667;  bapt.  1st  Ch.  Salem,  23-6-1668. 

8  Sarah,  b. - ,  1669;  m. - Needham. 

Joseph  Houlton  testiBed  in  1669,  that  in  1641,  he  was 
a  servant  to  Richard  Ingersoll.  He  was  forty-eight  years 
of  age  in  1669.  On  the  "1®‘  3*^  mo.  1652”  the  town  of 
Salem  granted  to  Joseph  "Houghton  thirty  acres  to  be  layed 
out  where  most  convenient  to  him.”  He  chose  a  tract  ad¬ 
joining  Ingersoll  and  Nathaniel  Putnam,  which  brought 
him  into  the  famous  Allen-Putnam-Endicott  lawsuit  con¬ 
cerning  the  bounds  of  the  Bishop  farm.  In  1669,  Nathaniel 

>  Wm.  Haynes  has  erroneously  been  described  as  brother  of  Gov.  John  Haynes 
ol  Connecticut.  Gov.  Haynes  had  but  one  brother,  Emmanuel. 
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and  John  Putnam,  were  appointed  to  lay  out  eight  acres  to 
Joseph  "Houghton”  and  reported,  "we  have  bounded  Mr. 
Allen’s  land  and  Joseph  Houghton’s  on  the  north.  Mr. 
Endicott’s  land  on  the  east”  etc.  "to  his  own  bound  tree 
standing  between  Job  Swinnerton  and  himself  at  the 
north-west  corner.”  He  lived  a  little  south  of  the  present 
meeting  house  at  the  Centre,  and  about  him  his  sons  set¬ 
tled,  except  James  who  had  his  house  by  his  father-in- 
law’s,  at  the  foot  of  Felton  Hill.  Freeman,  22  March 
1689-90  ;  same  day  as  his  son  Joseph.  During  the  witch¬ 
craft  troubles  he  was  drawn  in  with  the  multitude.  He 
and  others  of  his  family  are  among  the  signers  of  petitions 
in  favor  of  Rebecca  Nurse  and  John  Proctor.  Upham 
calls  him  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  man.  (See  vol. 
1,  p.  147  of  Upham’s  Salem  Witchcraft.) 

H.  2  Joseph  Houlton  {Joseph),  yeoman,  of  Salem 
Village,  born  there  1652  ;  died  1732  ;  married  Hannah, 
daughter  of  Samuel  EI)orne,  Sen.,  of  the  Village.  She 
died  in  1743. 

Children  : 

9  Joseph,  b.  31  Aug.,  1673. 

10  Hannah,  b. - ;  ra.  Joseph  Fowls  of  Salem. 

11  Sarah,  b.  4  Mar.,  1688-9;  d.  Charlestown,  of  small  pox,  21 

Nov.,  1721;  m.  30  Nov.,  1705,  Ebenezer,  son  of  Peter  and 
Mary  (Carter)  Fowls  of  Charlestown. 

Joseph  Houlton  was  a  soldier  in  Captain  Gardner’s  com¬ 
pany  at  the  Narragansett  fight,  and  was  wounded.  Joseph 
Houlton’s  house  was  nearly  opposite  the  "training  field”  at 
the  Centre.  His  will  is  dated  27  Dec.,  1729  ;  proved  18 
Jan.,  1732.  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife  Hannah,  grand¬ 
daughter  Hannah  Fowls,  grandson  Joseph  Fowls,  who  is 
to  have  his  house  and  lands,  granddaughter  Hannah  Honl- 
ton,  granddaughter  Mary  Prince,  grandson  Ebenezer 
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Fowls,  to  whom  all  rights  in  lands  to  he  granted  for  services 
in  Narragansett  fight,  granddaughter  Sarah  Fowls.  The 
will  of  the  widow  Hannah  is  dated  24  Mar.,  1734-5  ;  and 
proved  13  Mar.,  1743.  She  mentions  granddaughters 
Hannah  Fowls,  Hannah  Cressy,  Mary  Prince,  Sarah 
Fowls  ;  irrandsons  Joseph  and  Ehenezer  Fowls. 

II.  3  Benjamin  Houlton  {Joseph)^  yeoman,  of 
Salem  Village,  horn  14  Dec.,  1357  ;  died  17  Sept.,  1(589. 
AVill  dated  16  Sept.,  1689,  proved  25  Mar.,  1689-90.  He 

married  Sarah - ,  wlio  married  airain  1  July,  1706, 

as  his  second  wife,  Capt.  Benjamin,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Klizaheth  (Hutchinson)  Putnam.  (See  History  of  the 
Putnam  Family,  page  58.) 

Child  : 

12  Benjamin,  b.  14  Jan.,  1089-90. 

Benjamin  Houlton,  although  dead  two  yo.ars,  w.as  des¬ 
tined  to  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  witchcraft  delusion. 
His  sickness  had  heen  sudden  and  under  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  During  the  witchcraft  trials  his  widow  testiried, 
hut  entirely  without  malice,  against  Rehecca  Nurse.  It 
seems  that  Benjamin  Houlton’s  fences  being  down  his 
cattle  strayed  into  the  Nurse  enclosure  and  that  a  little 
trouhle  arose.  Immediately  u[)on  returning  to  the  house, 
he  hecame  suddenly  ill  and  never  recovered.  At  times 
he  was  hlind.  (For  full  information  in  regard  to  this  case 
seeUpham’s  Witchcraft.)  His  residence  was  ne.xt  south  to 
his  father;  the  Judge  Holton  house  is  near,  or  on,  the 
site  of  Benjamin  Houlton's  house. 

II.  4  Elizabeth  Buxton  {Joi^eph),  horn  1660  ;  mar¬ 
ried  7-8  mo.,  1677,  John,*  son  of  Anthon}'  and  Elizaheth 
Buxton,  as  his  second  wife.  He  died,  .aged  seventy-one, 

'  His  first  wife  was  Mary  Small  whom  he  married  30  Mar.,  KiOS,  ami  by  whom  he 
had  Mary,  b.  3-7-1669  who  married  Samuel  Ooodell. 
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16  May,  1715.  Tliey  were  among  the  few  people  who 
were  not  carried  away  by  the  prevailing  excitement  in 
1692.  They  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  near 
Ipswich  River. 

Children,  born  in  Salem  : 

13  Josepli,  b.  24  Sept.,  1678. 

14  Sarah,  b.  9  Dec.,  1680. 

15  Anthony,  b.  24  Dec.,  1682. 

16  Hannali,  b.  20  Jan.,  1685. 

17  Rachel,  b.  6  May,  1688. 

18  Ebenezer,  b.  20  June,  1690. 

19  Lydia,  b.  16  Oct.,  1692. 

20  Renjainin,  b.  10  Mar.,  1694-5. 

21  Janies,  b.  28  Sept.,  1698. 

22  Amos,  b.  12  Feb.,  1700-1. 

23  Jonathan,  b.  10  Nov.,  1706. 

24  Marftaret,  bapt.  28  June,  1713. 

n.  5  Henry  Holton  {Jot^pph),  of  SaleMn  Village, 
yeoman,  born  1662;  died  1746  or  1747  (old  record); 
married  4  Mar.,  1688-9,  Abigail,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Hannah  (Moulton)  Flint,  born  27  June,  1668;  baptized 
12  July,  1691  ;  died  28  Feb.,  1758.  They  lived  on  the 
northern  end  of  the  grant  to  his  father,  lying  between 
rutnam  and  Nurse. 

Children  : 

26  James,  b.  22  Jan.,  1689-90  (20  Jan.  Salem  Rec.). 

27  Timothy,  b.  15  May,  1693. 

28  Hannah,  b.  13  July,  1696  (1695  Salem  Rec.);  m.  - ,  1714, 

put).  6  Nov.,  1714,  Stephen,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Flint, 
of  Midiileton,  b.  29  Dec.,  1687 ;  d.  about  1753.  (See  Flint 
Genealogy.) 

29  Ebenezer,  b  11  Apr  ,  1698  (1699  Salem  Rec.) 

30  Samuel,  b.  6  Apr,,  1703. 

31  Abigail,  b.  6  May,  1705;  bapt.  12  May,  1706;  d.  in  inf. 

32  Abigail,  I).  22  June,  1708;  in.  16  Mar.,  1727-8,  Jacob  Fuller, 
jiinr.  of  Salem. 

33  Elizabeth,  b.  1  Sept.,  1712.  “Abrah  Kemball  of  Wenham  & 
Eliza  Houlloii  of  Salem”  published  26  Apr.,  1729. 

II.  6  James  Holton  {JoKepk),  of  Salem  Village, 
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yeoman,  born  1665  ;  died  1722  ;  married,  previous  to  1685, 
Ruth,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  (Skelton)  Felton, 
baptized  29  Oct.,  1648.  They  lived  near  Pike  and 
Whipple’s  in  Pealmdy,  on  land  given  by  Nathl.  Felton. 
Married,  second,  4  Nov.,  1706,  Mary,  daughter  of  Eleazer 
and  Sarah  Lindsey  of  Lynn  ;  baptized  (adult)  at  South 
Precinct,  6  May,  1722  ;  born  10  Mar.,  1679-80.  She  mar¬ 
ried,  second,  22  Aug.,  1723,  William  Stacey,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  shoreman.  They  removed  to  Boston  about  1728. 

Children  : 

34  Mary,  b.  11  Sept.,  1707;  m.  14  Dec.,  1725  (1  Dec.,  Co.  Rec.) 

Ebenezer,  son  of  Thurudike  and  Uaunab  (Feltou')  Proctor. 

b.  16  Auy;.,  1702. 

35  James,  b.  16  Jan.,  1708-9. 

36  Joseph,  b.  30  June,  1710-11. 

37  Ruth,  b.  24  Jan.,  1712-13;  m.  prior  to  1731,  Samuel  Johnson, 

of  Lynn. 

38  Sarah,  b.  10  April,  1715;  d.  15  Dec.,  1790;  m.  14  Nov.,  1736, 

David,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Meliitabie  Feitou,  b.  1711;  d. 

20  Mar.,  1792.  David  Felton*  was  a  carpenter  and  joiner; 

moved  to  New  Salem,  about  1740. 

39  John,  b.  7  Mar.,  1716-17. 

James  Houlton,  and  his  wife  Ruth,  were  among  the 
signers  to  a  paper  giving  a  good  character  to  John  and 
Elizabeth  Proctor,  who  were  accused  of  witchcraft  in  1692. 
lie  was  selectman  of  Salem  for  many  years.  In  his  house, 
in  1708,  Mrs.  Catharine  Dealand  kept  school.  A  few 
years  later  a  school  house  was  erected  in  the  Village.  In 
his  M’ill  dated  4  Mar.,  1719,  proved  10  Dec.,  1722,  ho 
mentions  wife  Mary,  son  James  to  have  the  homestead 
and  some  lands  in  Lynn ;  son  Joseph  to  have  the  lands 
in  Salem  which  James  senior  had  from  his  father,  also  land 
in  Marblehead.  To  his  daughters,  Ruth,  Sarah  and  Mary 
he  gives  the  schoolhouse  and  orchard  until  marriage, 
when  it  shall  revert  to  James. 

In  the  inventory  of  his  estate,  a  negro  woman  named 

•  Willow  of  Samuel  Emlicott,  b.  IH  Oct.,  1702.  *  See  Felton  Genealogy. 

XXIX  13 
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Hagar,  and  a  male  negro  child,  Adam,  aged  about  one 
month,  are  valued  at  £00.  Inventory  taken  20  Jan., 
1726. 

II.  7  John  Holton  {Joseph),  of  Salem,  cooper  and 

weaver,  horn - ,  1667  ;  died - ;  will  dated  2  Feh., 

1703,  proved  3  Apr.,  1721 ;  married  at  Tops^field,  16  Jan., 
1688,  Mary  Star,  who  married,  second,  3  Oct.,  1723  (8 
Oct.,  Co.  Kec.),  John  Kea  of  Salem. 

John  Holton  styles  himself  "weaver”  in  deeds,  and 
"cooper”  in  will.  In  this  latter  instrument  he  mentions 
■wife  Mary;  his  house,  lands,  etc.,  to  Joseph,  son  of  his 
sister  Elizabeth  Buxton. 

He  lived  just  north  of  his  father’s,  between  him  and  his 
half  brother,  Thomas  Haynes. 

II.  8  Sarah  Needham  {Jose^Ji),  born - ,  1659; 

married, -  Needham.  I  have  been  unalile  to  find 

any  record  of  the  marriage  of  Sarah  Houlton  or  any 
proof  as  to  which  Needham  she  married,  but  from  certain 
circumstantial  evidence  I  think  she  was  the  first  wife  of 
Anthony  Needham,  junior. 

The  Needhams  have  from  early  times  owned  at  Need¬ 
ham’s  Corner,  about  a  mile  southwesterly  from  the  Houl¬ 
ton  estate. 

II.  9  Joseph  Houlton  {Joseph,  Joseph,)  born  in 

Salem  Village,  31  Aug.,  1678  ;  died - ,  1708  ;  married 

- ,  Susanna  who,  in  1708,  lived  at  Boston,  from  which 

place  she  wiites  to  the  court  at  Salem,  requesting  that  Mr. 
Pelatiah  Whittemore  of  Portsmouth,  the  principal  creditor 
of  the  estate,  he  appointed  administrator,  which  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  done,  30  Dec.,  1708. 

Children ; 
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40  Hannah,  b.  about  1708;  d.  31  Mar.,  1783,  se.  74;  m.  as  his  2nd 

wife,  25  Apr.,  1734,  Josepli  Creasy  of  Rial  side,  Beverly,  b. 

19  June,  1690;  d.  Mar.,  1767.  (See  Cressy  Genealogy  in 

N.  E.  Historic  Genealogical  Register.) 

III.  10  Hannah  Fowls  {Joseph,  Joseph),  bora 

- ;  iKiniinistration  on  her  estate  to  her  husband  21 

Mar.,  1747  ;  married  - ,  Joseph  Fowls,  of  Salem, 

hnsliandman. 

Children  : 

41  Joseph. 

42  Sarali,  upwards  of  14,  in  July,  1750.  Guardianship  to  Samuel 

Hoiton. 

43  Hannah,  under  14,^3'Feb.,  1746.  Guardianship  to  Nathaniel 

Brown.  ' 

III.  11  Sarah  Fowls  (Joseph,  Joseph) ,  horn  4  Mar., 
1688-9  ;  died  at  Charlestown  of  small  jio.x,  21  Nov.,  1721  ; 
married  at  Salem  Villajre,  30  Nov.,  1705,  Ebenezer,  son 
of  Peter  and  Mary  (Carter)  Fowls  of  Charlestown,  bap¬ 
tized  30  (born  27)  Jan.,  1684.  He  was  a  tanner. 

Children  : 

44  Hannah,  bapt.  Salem  Village,  18  May,  1707. 

45  Mary,  bapt.  Salem  Village,  27  Mar.  1709;  m.  (pub.  5  Mar., 

1728-9)  previous  to  1729,  Robert,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary 

(Rol)inson)  Prince.  They  removed  to  Poinfret,  Conn.  (See 

Prince  Family  of  Danvers,  these  Collections,  Vol.  27.) 

46  Ebenezer,  bapt.  Charlestown,  18  Apr.,  1714. 

47  Sarah,  bapt.  Charlestown,  9  Dec.,  1716. 

III.  12  Capt.  Benjamin  Houlton  (Benjamin,  Jos¬ 
eph),  yeoman,  of  Salem  Village,  born  14  Jan.,  1689-90; 

died - ;  married,  first,  13  July,  1708,  Lydia  Leech  ; 

married,  second,  25  Nov.,  1736,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Porter)  Putnam,  a  sister  to  Gen. 
Israel  Putnam,  and  widow  of  Jonathan  Putnam,  born  12 
April,  1695;  she  married,  third,  7  Nov.,  1745,  Edward 
Carlton  of  the  di.strict  of  Haverhill,  N.  H. 

Children : 


/ 
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48  Sarah,  bapt.  Mar.,  1709-10;  m.  12  Nov.,  1730,  John  Farrington, 
of  Andover. 

49  Ruth,  bapt.  13  July,  1712;  m.  6  Jan.,  1737-8,  Abraham  Good- 
ell. 

60  Lydia,  bapt.  2  Sept.,  1716. 

61  Benjamin,  b.  4  May,  1718. 

62  Israei,  bapt.  19  Mar.,  1720-1. 

63  Elizabeth,  bapt.  7  July,  1723. 

64  John,  b. - ,  1726;  bapt.  26  Mar.,  1727-8. 

65  James,  bapt.  27  July,  1729. 

56  Mary,  bapt.  19  Sept.,  1731 ;  guardianship  to  Abraham  Goodell, 
23  Sept.,  1745.  A  Mary  Holton  was  m.  at  Andover,  to  Hum¬ 
phrey  Holt,  jr.,  30  Nov.,  1749. 

In  the  inventory  of  his  estate  a  negro  child  about  eleven 
months  old,  is  valued  at  £2 — 11 — 0.  He  also  had 
£2 — 19 — 0,  of  silver.  Of  his  children  all  but  Lydia  and 
Benjamin  are  mentioned  in  his  tvill  dated  8  Sept.  1744, 
and  proved  29  Oct.,  1744.  "My  trusty  friend  and  Kins¬ 
man,  Samuel  Holton,  gent,  of  Salem”  to  be  executor. 

HI.  26  James  Holton  (  Henry,  Joseph),  oi - , 

born  there  22  Jan.,  1689-90;  living  1728  ;  married 
Ruth - . 


m.  27  Timothy  Holton  {Henry,  Joseph),  born  15 
May,  1693;  married  7  Mar.,  1715-16,  Keziah  Rea,  died 
14  June,  1724;  he  married,  second,  Mary - . 

Children  ; 

67  John,  b.  Salem  Village,  19  Sept.,  1717. 

68  Timothy,  b.  Salem  Village,  6  Sept.,  1719. 

59  Nathan,  b.  Sutton,  21  Mar.,  1732. 

60  Kezia,  b.  Sutton,  4  July,  1734. 

61  Ebenezer,  b.  Sutton,  7  Oct.,  1736. 

Timothy  sold  his  house  and  land  in  Salem  to  his  brother 
Ebenezer,  5  Mar.,  1722-3,  and  on  12  Apr.,  1727,  bought 
land  in  Sutton,  where  he  settled.  He  was  town  clerk  of 
Sutton  from  1730  for  several  years. 
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III.  29  Ebenezer  Holton  {Henry,  Joseph) ,  horn  in 

Siilem  Village,  1 1  Apr. ,  1 698  ;  died - ,  in  Marblehead  ; 

married  at  Lynn,  20  Feb.,  1722,  Eunice  Collins  of  Lynn. 
In  1723,  he  bought  his  brother’s  home  place  in  Danvers, 
but  sold  it  9  Mar.,  1731,  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Joseph 
Cross,  mariner.  He  had  removed  to  Lynn  at  that  time. 
Iliswill  was  made  in  Marblehead,  14  Mar.,  1731-2,  proved 
27  July,  1732.  In  this  he  styles  himself  "honsewright.” 
Deacon  John  Lewis  of  Lynn,  in  his  diary  under  date  of 
"  14-5mo  1732,”  mentions  the  death  of  "cousin”  Ebenezer 
Holton. 

III.  30  Samuel  Holton, Esq.  {Henry,  Joseph),  of 
Salem  Village,  born  6  Apr.,  1703;  died  18  Jan.,  1777  ; 
married,  first,  at  'Wenham,  22  Jan.,  1728,  Anna  Edwards, 
of  Wenham,  who  died  18  Sept.,  1729;  married,  second 
(published  28  Apr.,  1732),  Hannah,  daughter  of  John  and 

Elizabeth  (Weld)  Gardner,  born - ,  1711,  died  7  Mar., 

1762  ;  married,  third,  Mary - ,  who  survived  him. 

Child  by  Anna : 

62  Anna,  b.  4  Sept..  1729;  pub.  to  David  Putnam,  jr.,  17  Apr., 
1745. 

Children  by  Hannah  : 

G3  Infant,  b.  and  d.  14  Feb.,  1734. 

C4  Lydia,  b.  4  Au^.,  1735;  ni.  6  June,  1754,  Dr.  Jonathan,  son  of 
Dr.  Jonathan  and  Mary  (Porter)  Prince,  b.  Oct.,  1734 ;  d.  s.  p. 
11  Dec.,  1759.  Buried  at  Beaver  Brook.  (See  Prince  Gen¬ 
ealogy.) 

65  Samuel,  b.  9  June,  1738. 

66  John,  b.  6  Apr.,  1745;  d.  6  Nov.,  1745. 

Samuel  Holton  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  and  was 
a  most  kindly  and  generous  gentleman.  Like  many  othei's 
of  this  family  he  owned  slaves.  His  negro  Silas  died  14 
Feb.,  1760. 

Will  dated  8  July,  1776  ;  proved  26  Mar.,  1777,  men- 
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tions  wife  Mary,  grandson  David  Putnam,  granddaughter 
Lydia  Holton  "all  wearing  apparell  that  was  my  daughter 
Princes’.” 

III.  32  Abigail  Puller  {Henry,  Joseph),  horn  22 
June,  1708  ;  died  23  Nov.,  1789  ;  married  1(5  Mar.,  1727-8, 
Jacob,  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  (Bacon)  Fuller,  and 
grandson  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Tidd)  Fuller.  He 
was  born  in  Middleton,  in  1700;  and  died  there  17  Oct., 
1777. 

Children,  born  in  Middleton  : 

67  Eli^iha,  b.  3  Apr.,  1739;  d.  12  Jan.,  1801,  ni.  28  Nov.,  1752, 

Elizabeth  I’utnam  of  Sutton,  who  died  Jan.,  1803. 

68  Ezra,  b.  8  Nov.,  1731 ;  d.  nnm.  1763. 

69  Abi^rail,  b.  22  Apr.,  1734;  d.  22  Apr.,  1829;  m.  8  Feb.,  1770, 

Joseph  Bradstreet  of  Topsfleld. 

70  Elizabeth,  b.  22  Apr.,  1734;  d.  2  Oct.,  1822;  m.  25  Dec.,  1765, 

Ebenezer  Kimball  of  Amherst,  N.  H.  who  died  17  Feb.,  1821. 

71  Sarah,  b.  30  June,  1737 ;  m.  23  May,  1786,  Samuel  Deveraux 

of  Marblehead. 

72  Timothy  (Rev.),  b.  18  May,  1739;  m.  1770,  Sarah,  dau.  Rev. 

Abraham  Williams  of  Sandwich.  Rev.  Timothy  Fuller 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1760  and  was  the  first  minister 
at  Princeton.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Margaret  (Fuller) 
Ossoli. 

73  Mehitable,  b.  Dec.,  1742;  m.  24  Dec.,  1771,  William  Foster, 

of  Andover. 

74  Holten,  b.  4  June,  1745;  d.  9  Dec.,  1767,  of  putrid  fever. 

75  Jacob,  b.  3  Jaii.,  1748;  d.  20  May,  1799;  m.,  1st,  Margaret 

Deveraux;  m.,  2nd,  26  May,  1795,  Jerusha Upton  of  Boxford. 
She  m.,  2d,  Samuel  Small  of  Danvers,  whose  first  wife 
was  Lucy,  dau.  of  Ezra  Putnam.  See  p.  171  Putnam  Gen. 

76  David,  b.  14  July,  1751 ;  d.  6  Nov,,  1821.  He  married  his 

niece  Abigail,  dau.  of  Ebenezer  and  Elizabeth  (Fuller) 
Kimball  who  d.  5  Dec.,  1838;  their  dau.  Abigail  m.  Richard 
Osborne  of  Salem.  David  was  a  physician  in  Middieton. 

Will  of  Jacob  Fuller  i.s  dated  17  Oct.,  1767  ;  proved  4 
Jan.,  1768  ;  he  makes  a  lilieral  provision  for  his  wife  and 
children.  To  his  daughter  Abigail,  he  gives  a  negro  girl 
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iinnied  Peg",  and  to  his  wife  two  negro  girls  named  Rose 
and  Jean.  He  lived  upon  the  farm  now  in  the  possession 
of  Benjamin  P.  Richardson. 

III.  35  James  Holton  {James,  Joseph),  horn  16 
Jan.,  1708-9;  died  in  1731  ;  married  (pnl)lished  8  Aug., 
1730),  1730,  Hannah  Holton. 

No  children.  His  widow  Hannah  petitions  20  Dec., 
1731,  that  as  her  husband  died  intestate,  administration 
he  granted  to  Skelton  Felton,  who  had  been  his  guardian 
in  youth.  29  Oct.,  1732,  Joseph  Holton,  brother  of 
deceased,  is  appointed  in  place  of  Felton.  The  widow’s 
dower  set  off  5  June,  1732. 

III.  36  Joseph  Houlton( Ja»?jes,  Joseph),  hovn  30 

June,  1710-11  ;  died - ;  married  (published  6  Mar., 

1730-31),  1731,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Skelton  and  Hepzi- 
bah  (Sheldon)  Felton,  baptized  17  Feb.,  1714. 

Children ; 

77  Mary,  born  in  Ilopkinton,  1  May,  1731 ;  m.  James  Craigen  of 

NeAV  Salem. 

78  Sarah,  b.  13  Aug.,  1732;  living  180.5;  m.  in  New  Salem  24 

Nov.,  17(i0,  James,  son  of  David  and  Sarah  (Iloulton)  Fel¬ 
ton,  bapt.  8  Oct.,  1738;  d.  in  1804. 

79  Ruth,  b.  2  Mar.,  1734-5;  m. - Ballard  of  New  Salem. 

80  James,  b.  1  July,  1736. 

81  Elizabeth,  b.  probably  in  New  Salem;  m.  William  Willson. 

82  Hannah,  b.  probably  In  New  Salem;  m.  Job  Smith. 

83  Nanc}',  b.  probably  in  New  Salem;  m.  AVilliam  Kellogg. 

Joseph  Holton  tvas  a  cordwainer.  He  was  the  first  of 
this  family  to  stir  far  away  from  Salem,  first  settling  at 
Ilopkinton,  then  returning  to  settle  his  brother’s  estate, 
and  finally  settling  at  New  Salem. 

III.  38  Sarah  Felton  (James,  Joseph),  born  10 
April,  1715;  died  15  Dec.,  1790;  married  14  Nov.,  1736, 
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David,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Mehitable  Felton,  born  in 
1711 ;  died  20  Mar.,  1792. 

Children  : 

84  James,  b.  in  Salem  8  Oct.,  1738;  m.  Sarah  Holton. 

85  Ebenezer,  b.  in  1741;  bapt.  in  New  Salem,  —  Sept.,  1743;  m. 

Hannah  Page. 

86  David,  bapt.  May  — ,  1743. 

David  Felton  was  a  carpenter  and  accompanied  his 
father  and  brotiier  to  New  Salem,  where  they  were  among 
the  first  settlers.  This  was  about  1740. 

III.  39  Capt.  Jolm  Holton  (James,  Joseph),  mari¬ 
ner,  of  Salem,  l)orn  7  Mar.,  1716-17  ;  died  about  1770. 
Administration  on  his  estate  to  widow  Lydia  4  Sept.,  1770  ; 
married  at  Wenham,  25  Sept.,  1751,  Lydia  Gott  of  Wen- 
ham.  Perhaps  Lydia  Holton  was  the  "widow  Lydia  Hol¬ 
ton”  who  married  17  May,  1779,  Samuel  Field  of  Salem, 
who  married  again,  —  April,  1781,  Sarah  Burgess  of 
Danvers. 

Children : 

87  Lydia,  bapt.  in  Salem,  26  Aug.,  1753. 

88  ?  John. 

89  ?  Hannah,  m.  2  June,  1784,  Samuel  Dale. 

90  ?  James,  one  of  the  crew  of  the  brigantine  Rising  States  cap¬ 

tured  by  the  Terrible  15  Apr.,  1777;  confined  in  Porton 

prison  14  June,  1777. 

IV.  48  Sarah.  Farrington  {Benjamin^  Benjamin^ 
Joseph  ) ,  baptized,  in  Salem  Village,  Mar.,  1709-10  ;  mar¬ 
ried  12  N(»v.,  1739,  John  Farrington  of  Andover,  perhaps 
son  of  Edward  and  Martha  Farrington,  if  so  born  29  July, 
1693.  Will  made  9  May,  1777,  probated  7  Feb.,  1786. 
His  wife  w:is  then  deceased.  He  mentions  his  grand 
children  Ebenezer,  Ephraim,  Hannah  and  Sarah  Alibott. 

Children,  born  at  Andover: 

91  John,  mentioned  in  his  father’s  will  1777,  “for  many  years 

absent  if  he  return.” 
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92  Lydia,  b.  24  Oct.,  1735,  d.  previous  to  1777;  m.  1  Jan.,  1754, 

Ebenezer - Abbott,  4tb,  probably  son  of  Ephraim  and 

Sarah  Abbott.  Ch. :  Hannah,  b.  27  Jan.,  1752.  Lydia,  b. 
18  June,  1754.  Ebenezer,  b.  15  Jan.,  1757.  Jethro,  b.  18 
Apr.,  1761.  Theodore,  b.  10  Sept.,  1763.  Sarah,  b.  7  Dec., 
1765.  Ephraim. 

93  Benjamin,  b.  20  Sept.,  1737 ;  m.  Sarah - .  He  diedprev.  to 

1777  leaving  Benjamin,  John,  Sarah,  Lydia. 

94  Sarah,  b.  4  Feb.,  1740. 

95  Martha,  b.  6  Oct.,  1741;  m.  Ephraim  Swan,  jr.  She  was  a 

widow  in  1777. 

96  Sarah,  b.  30  Dec.,  1743. 

97  Phebe,  20  Feb  1748-  Parker. 

98  Hannah,  5  ”  ’  ’  m.  John  Kimball. 

99  Stephen,  b.  24  Apr.,  1751. 

100  Apphia,  b.  8  Mar.,  1756;  m.  Robert  Swan. 

IV.  57  John  Holton  {Timothy ^  Henry ^  Jos^h)y 
born  in  Salem  Village  19  Sept.,  1717 ;  died  in  Sutton  13 
May,  1760 ;  married  1  Oct.,  1747,  Mrs.  Ann  Kawson. 
Children : 

101  Anne,  b.  13  July,  1749. 

102  Sarah,  b.  20  May,  1752. 

103  Mary,  b.  9  Aug.,  1764. 

104  Abigail,  b.  —  Nov.,  1757. 

IV.  58  Timothy  Holton  ( Timothy, Henry,  Joseph) , 
born  in  Salem  Village  5  Sept.,  1719 ;  died  in  Sutton, 
Mass., ;  married  24  Feb.,  1742,  Susanna  Putnam. 
Children,  born  in  Sutton : 

105  Kezia,  b.  16  Nov.,  1743;  m.  29  Nov.,  1768,  Solomon  Cook. 

106  Timothy,  b.  1  May,  1745. 

107  Elisha,  b.  17  Feb.,  1752. 

108  Susanna,  b.  —  Nov.,  1755;  m.  29  Aug.,  1779,  Benjamin  Cogs¬ 

well. 

109  Sarah,  b.  20  May,  1768. 

IV.  62  Anna  Putnam  {Samuel,  Henry,  Joseph), 
born  in  Salem  Village  4  Sept.,  1729  ;  died  25  Sept.,  1763  ; 
married  —  May,  1745  (published  27  April,  1745),  David, 

XXIX  14 
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son  of  Jonathan  and  Lydia  (Potter)  Putnam,  baptized 
8  Sept.,  1706  ;  died  3  Feb.,  1860. 

Children,  born  in  Danvers  : 

110  Eunice,  bapt.  31  Mar.,  1750-1;  d.  previous  to  1760. 

111  David,  b.  15  July,  1755;  d.  12  Aug.,  1825;  m.  Eleanor  Has- 

keU. 

112  Houlton,  bapt.  28  Aug.,  1757;  d.  previous  to  1760. 

David  Putnam,  jr.,  was  of  Danvers.  In  his  will  dated 
8  Jan.,  1760,  proved  31  Mar.,  1760,  styles  himself  yeo¬ 
man  ;  mentions  his  wife  Anna  and  son  David.  See  "  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Putnam  Family.” 

65  Judge  Samuel  Holton  (Samuel,  Henry, 
Joseph)  born  9  June,  1738;  died  2  Jan.,  1816;  married 
(published  4  Mar.,  1758,  Mary,  daughter  of  Philemon 
and  Mary  (Prince)  Warner,  who  died  —  Aug.,  1815. 

Children,  born  in  Danvers: 

113  Lydia,  b.  26  Jan.,  1759;  m.  14  Oct.  1777,  John  Kettle. 

114  Mary,  b.  26  June,  1760;  m.  21  Sept.,  1784,  Jethro  Putnam. 

116  Sarah,  b.  12  Aug.,  1763;  ra.  30  Aug.,  1781,  Luke  Webster. 

116  A  son  died  young. 

Judge  Holton  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Jonathan 
Prince  of  Danvers  ;  but  the  stirring  times  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  at  hand  and,  his  hearing  being  impaired,  he 
practically  abandoned  the  practice  of  medicine  devoting  his 
energies  to  the  service  of  his  country.  During  the  war 
no  one  was  more  active  than  he  in  obtaining  money  and 
men,  forwarding  supplies,  etc.  As  a  member  of  the 
council  of  1775,  he  assumed  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of 
that  body. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  and  at  one  time  presided. 
After  these  active  labors  he  was  glad  to  accept  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Judge  of  Probate  for  Essex  County.  For  ex¬ 
tended  biography  of  this  patriot  see  these  Collections, 
Vol.  4.  He  lived  at  the  "Centre”  on  the  same  estate 
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owned  by  successive  generations  of  his  family  from  their 
first  settlement  at  Salem  Village.  "For  many  years  he  was 
an  eminent  physician  of  Danvers,  a  member  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  most 
zealous  patriots  of  his  day.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Essex  County  Convention  in  1774,  served  in  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Congress  of  1774-5,  was  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety  of  July  1776,  and  of  the  Superior  Executive 
Council.  He  was  a  delegate  to  frame  the  Confederation 
of  1777,  a  delegate  to  Congress  in  1778-83,  and  again  in 
1793-5,  and  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  conven¬ 
tion  of  1789.  He  was  a  judge  of  probate  from  1796  till 
1814,  a  member  of  the  Council  twenty-seven  years,  and 
a  councillor  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.”  Vide 
Appleton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  m, 
p.  245. 

IV.  80  Capt.  James  Holton  {Joseph,  James,  Jos¬ 
eph),  born  in  Hopkinton  1  July,  1736;  married,  in  New 
Salem,  Lois  ■  '  . 

Children : 

117  Molly,  bapt.  — June,  1760;  m.  —  May,  1773,  JohnGanson. 

118  Joseph,  bapt.  — June,  1760;  m.  Sarah  Putnam. 

119  Eunice,  bapt.  —  June,  1760;  m.  —  Nov.,  1778,  Joel  Dickin¬ 

son. 

120  Susanna,  bapt.  —  May,  1763. 

121  ?  Lucinda,  b.  -  ;  m.  — Jan.,  1781,  Nahum  Fairbanks. 

122  Lyman. 


(To  be  continued.) 


REVOLUTIONARY  LETTERS  FROM  MSS.  IN 
THE  ESSEX  INSTITUTE. 

"To  Joseph  Sprague  Esq.  first  Major  of  the  first  Regt.  in 
Essex. 

You  are  hereby  directed  &  required,  in  piu’suance  of 
an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  this  State,  immediately  to 
cause  the  several  Companies,  consisting  of  training  Band 
&  Alarm  Lists,  in  the  Town  of  Salem  to  be  mustered, 
&  the  Terms  of  Congress,  with  the  additional  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Court  aforesaid,  to  be  made  publick  &  to  order 
the  commissioned  officers  of  said  Companies  to  inlist  as 
many  men  as  will,  on  the  Term  &  Encouragement  above 
mentioned,  voluntarily  enter  the  service  of  their  Country 
and  that  they  make  a  return  to  you  by  the  eighteenth  of 
this  instant  of  the  men  who  shall  be  thus  enlisted,  an  ex¬ 
act  Roll  of  which  men  make  a  Return  to  me,  specifying 
the  companies  to  which  they  belong,  by  the  nineteenth  of 
the  same  month. 

Hereof  fail  not.  Given  under  my  hand  at  Lynn  this  4th 
ofFebran®  Do  1777. 

Jno.  Flagg,  Lieut  Col. 

To  Capt.  Rich.  Ward. 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  this 
date  you  are  hereby  Require*^  to  order  the  Company  under 
(164) 
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your  Command,  Consisting  of  the  training  band  «&;  Alarm 
List  to  appear  with  there  Arms  in  School  street  tomorrow 
at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  Inlisting  a  number 
of  Men,  Agreeable  to  the  Instructions  you  have  Rec*^ 
from  General  Court. 

Joseph  Sprague,  Major. 

Salem,  Feb.  6th,  1777. 


"Order,  addressed  to  Capt.  Jona  Gardner  jr. 
"To  Capt.  Jona  Gardner 

In  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  this 
State  you  are  hereby  Required  to  order  the  Company  un¬ 
der  y*"  Command  Consisting  of  the  Training  band  &  Alarm 
List  to  appear  with  there  Arms  in  School  Street  on  Mon¬ 
day  next  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  for  the  purpose  of  lulisting 
a  number  of  Men  agreeable  to  the  Instructions  you  have 
Rec’d  from  the  General  Court — &  make  a  Return  to  me 
of  y*'  doing  by  ye  of  this  Instant. 

Salem,  Feby  6,  1777 

Joseph  Sprague,  Major. 


"Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Major  Joseph  Sprague  in 
Salem.” 

"Sir, 

I  have  just  received  orders  from  Brigadier  Farley  to 
hold  this  Regiment  in  readiness  to  march  to  a  Moment’s 
Notice,  to  whatever  place  I  may  be  ordered :  you  are 
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therefore  hereby  ordered  to  give  Notice  to  the  Militia 
in  the  Town  of  Salem  to  be  in  readiness  accordingly, 
hereof  you  will  not  fail. 

J.  Flagg,  Lt.  Col. 

Lynriy  23  Feb.  1777. 

The  Brigadier  informs  me  that  the  Council  gave  him 
Intelligence  yesterday  that  40  sail  of  the  Enemies  ships 
have  been  seen  standing  towards  Rhoad  Island. 

Major  Sprague.” 


Copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  "Major  Joseph  Sprague  Esq. 
Salem.” 

"Boston,  Aug  7,  1777 

Sir, 

You  have  here  Inclosed  an  order  on  the  Board  of  War 
to  Deliver  to  you  or  your  Order  one  Brass  Field  Piece  four 
pounder  With  all  the  Apparatus  Necessary  for  Service  and 
the  Sooner  you  send  for  the  same  the  Better.  From 
Your  Hum'**®  Ser‘ 


Michael  Farley,  Brig.” 


To  Major  Joseph  Sprague. 


Salem,  April  30, 1777 

"To  M''  Richd  Manning. 

You  being  Detached  by  Col.  Pickering  as  a  Soldier  to 
march  to  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  to  Reinforce  the  troops 
under  the  Command  of  General  Spencer  you  are  hereby 
ordered  to  appear  in  School  street  next  Friday  morning 
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at  8  o’clock  with  a  good  firelock  Accoutrements  &  Blan¬ 
ket  agreeable  to  a  Late  Resolve  of  the  General  Court 
there  to  Join  the  Company  &  Receive  further  orders  from 
Capt.  Joseph  Hiller,  hereof  fail  not  as  you  would  avoid  the 
penalty  of  ye  Law. 

Joseph  Sprague,  Major. 


Letter  addressed  to  Maj.  Jos.  Sprague  of  Salem,  by  Major 
Hiller,  who  was  subsequently  Collector  of  the  Port  of 
Salem  under  Washington. 

'"Camp  before  Newport, 

Aug.  21,  1778. 

Dear  Sir, 

Tho’  I  have  not  wrote  you  since  I  have  been  up¬ 
on  the  Island,  I  desired  Mrs.  Hiller  to  present  you  with 
the  general  Orders  &c.,  which  I  enclosed  to  her,  that  if 
there  was  anything  worthy  of  observation  you  might  be 
acquainted  with  it.  She  informs  me  you  have  seen  them. 

It  is  peculiarly  regretted  that  you  was  not  here  when  the 
alteration  in  Col.  Thorndike’s  Regiment  took  place  as  you 
could  have  been  appointed  by  Gen*  Sullivan  Colonel  with 
general  approbation.  I  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
being  with  you,  just  what  we  have  so  often  wished,  it  is  a 
good  Regiment,  &  consists  of  near  four  hundred  men, — 
but  whatever  is,  is  right.  VV’ith  pleasure  I  can  assure  you 
the  French  Fleet  arrived  last  night,  except  one  eighty  gun 
ship.  The  Admiral  dismasted  and  lost  her  Rudder,  they 
have  taken  four  Frigates  &  one  Bomb  Kitch  from  the  Fleet 
they  pursued  which  (it  is  said)  was  Lord  Howe’s.  The 
Marquis  is  gone  on  Board  this  morning,  we  expect  further 
particulars  on  his  Return.  2  or  3  days  past  the  Enemy 
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have  kept  up  a  pretty  Brisk  cannonade  upon  our  works, 
today  they  are  much  more  peaceable.  Deserters  continue 
to  come  out  in  greater  or  less  numbers  every  night.  Last 
night  one  of  their  Ceutinels  was  taken  and  bro’t  into  our 
Camp.  I  hope  to  be  able  in  a  few  days  to  give  you  some 
more  important  intelligence  from  the  Haven  of  our  wishes, 
till  which,  with  greatfull  affection  to  your  Lady  &  yourself 
I  am  Dear  Sir, 

Your  Humb'  Servant, 

J.  Hiller. 

Excuse  everything.  I  revise  nothing  in  Camp,  that  is 
not  military 


